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Mighty works are wasted energy on unbelief. 


‘*Trusts’’ of men cannot degrade labor where 
trust in Christ is elevating the laborer; nor 
will they where their members also are ani- 
mated by his spirit. 

If any man’s work have not the spirit of 
Christ, it is none of his. If it have his spirit 
it is all his, whether called secular or sacred. 


A PROGRESSIVE LoT.—It is observed by the 
**Herald of Truth’’ that ‘‘Lot pitched his tent 
toward Sodom. It was his choice. But by 
the time the angels came to visit and to warn 
him he was already in Sodom, and his family 
was greatly attached to and influenced by, 
Sodom. Lot was progressive, but he pro- 
gressed Sodomward.”’ 


VOTING STILL AVAILABLE.—This we write, 
and may safely say, in advance of the election. 
That the first vote cast in Congress for a war 
with Spain was ‘‘the beginning of sorrows,’’ 
under whatever profession of ending other 
sorrows by unholy means. To ‘‘do evil that 
good may come”’ brings to a nation, as to a 
man, the verdict that its ‘‘condemnation is 
just.’”” And whether mammon and material 
prosperity be now rampant, as some hoped, or 
the launching of class strife be more than 
imminent, as some feared, there is occasion 
for one form of voting still to be due from 
every Christian heart—a vote from which 
neither male nor female is disfranchised—the 
vote of frequent prayer cast before the Throne 
of grace, for our country’s welfare under the 
sparing hand of mercy. ‘‘The effectual, fer- 
vent prayer of the righteous availeth much.”’ 

Because it May be, Therefore it is. 

A cheap logic is cropping out upon the sur- 
face to justify a practice hitherto rather se- 
cretly in vogue among many under our name 
(yet not among approved ministers of our own 
or kindred Yearly Meetings) of practically 





composing their sermons in advance; also, 
more openly, of prescribing a stated order of 
times when vocal prayer, or praise, or preach- 
ing shall be produced in a devotional meeting. 
This, instead of placing our times in the hands 
of the ‘‘Head over all things to his Church,’’ 
places the determining power in man’s pre- 
arrangement, making a free gospel ministry 
under such restrictions impossible, if it be 
true that ‘‘the word of God is not bound.’’ A 
free gospel ministry implies a freedom not to 
speak, as well as to speak. But a set en- 
gagement to preach at stated times is bond- 
age to any gospel ministry. No amount of 
pay can justify it. We have several times 
in conversation been met by the question, 
**May not the writing out, or otherwise pre- 
determining of a sermon for any given occa- 
sion, be accompanied by the inspiration and 
help of the Holy Spirit?’ Granting that it 
may be, what right have we to preach except 
under a sense that it is so authorized? Any 
of the ministry of the pulpits of other denomi- 
nations would thus be in order in Friends’ meet- 
ings, if it is sufficient to say the Holy Spirit 
may have helped in the preparation of some of 
their sermons; or may be present in some stated 
exercise, as well as in one that has waited for 
his authority. Our worship professes to stand 
on a surer foundation than a may-be or guess- 
work. It stands on the immediate witness for 
truth, the communion of his inspeaking word, 
life and authority. It is not enough that the 
words we use were once inspired in another, 
or in our own heart. It must be by a present 
inspiration that they are recalled or used as 
preaching, praise or prayer, if their message 
is to minister life among hearers, or be re- 
garded as authorized through the speaker. 
One of our ministers says that he carried 
a concern for twenty years, before the divine 
opportunity was opened to deliver it. That 
length of preparation was no disqualification. 
We do not discredit the divineness of a prepa- 
ration of heart merely because it was previous, 
but we object to previous or to instant prepa- 
rations that are self-made and self-determined 
by the professed preacher for any stated day 
or hour, on no better authority than the assump- 
tion that the Spirit may indite some of them. 
No professional padding of such essays with 
fruits of intellectual talent in best religious 
form or doctrine, though it may disguise it, 
will quicken or redeem the skeleton of a sermon 
from being a skeleton still. 
“‘If any man speak, let him speak as the 


oracles of God. If any man minister let him 
do it as of the ability which God giveth.’’ Lest 
thou ‘‘speak thy own words and think thy own 
thoughts in God’s holy day.’’ 


The Last of the Christians. 


I had been traveling in northern Europe, 
amid the snows and pine forests of Russia and 
Finland, and had gone south through Sweden 
to Denmark. From the shores of Denmark 
I could see the faint outline of the Swedish 
coast across the blue waters of the Baltic. 
It was springtime, and the great beech forests 
for which Denmark is celebrated had just 
burst into leaf, and were clothed with the 
tender green of foliage transpierced with sun- 
shine, and presenting a spectacle of exceeding 
loveliness. Not far from one of these forests 
a great and busy city was spread out by the 
sea. The roofs and steeples of the churches 
rose high above the picturesque mass of its, 
houses, while the streets were crowded with 
a gay and pleasure-loving people. I fear from 
what I heard that church edifices there were 
like the beautiful empty perfume bottles 
one sometimes sees, from which all the frag- 
rance has long since departed Socialism and 
skepticism were rife among the masses of the 
city whose alienation from religion in all its 
forms was only too notorious. But there re- 
mained in the city one man in whom even the 
skeptics and socialists believed—a quiet, gen- 
tle man, who said little, but did much for the 
relief of the poor, the suffering, and distressed. 
They called him ‘‘the last of the Christians.”’ 
As I expressed a desire to become acquainted 
with him, the friends with whom I was staying 
arranged for an interview. He was arich man, 
living in the neighborhood of the city in the 
utmost plainness and simplicity, who had con- 
verted his mansion, surrounded by pleasant 
gardens, into a home for persons recovering 
from illness. Only such as could not afford 
to pay for their board and lodging were re-- 
ceived, and these were housed, fed and nursed 
free of charge, the owner of the mansion liv- 
ing among them, eating at the same table 
with them, and ministering to their physical 
and spiritual wants with the utmost kindness, 
as if indeed, he were a servant in the estab- 
lishment rather than the master of the house. 

My friend told me that his liberality to the 
poor in the city was so great that none who 
needed help were ever refused His whole 
means, and all his time and strength, were 
consecrated to this beautiful service of others. 
It may be imagined that I looked at him with 
peculiar interest. He was a man of about 
forty years of age, slight in build, with an 
intelligent, kind, serious aspect, gentle in man- 
ner, rather reticent, but when drawn into 
conversation, brightened with sympathetic feel- 
ing. He was entirely free from all pride and 
affectation. No hedges seemed to grow around 
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him, no barriers in the way of intercourse 
with his fellow-men. I looked round his 
roomy house. The hall was full of the hats 
and coats of the patients who were enjoying 
their evening meal in the dining-room, whose 
windows were stocked with plants, and opened 
on the pleasant lawn. The patients seemed to 
be men and women of the so-called humbler 
classes, and an air of quiet enjoyment per- 
vaded the place, which made it difficult to be- 
lieve that the guests were people recovering 
a from illness. Some little children were among 
: them, and received a considerable share of 
loving attention. There was a harmonium in 
the room, and at evening prayers the place 
was crowded with a company of people whose 
looks expressed their sense of freedom from 
care and worry, and their appreciation of the 
peaceful repose of this Christian home 1 no- 
ticed that the master of the house went about 
among them in the quiet, business-like way 
in which a gardener attends to his plants, as 
he gently moves along when he is watering 
them ina green-house. There was no hurry 
or flurry—just wise and needful ministration, 
and a busy, watchful attention to every want. 
The next day I had a long talk with this 
remarkable man, and tried to ascertain what 
were the Scripture passages which most deeply 
influenced him. I found that they were the 
Gospel narratives describing the life of our 
, Lord and his practical teaching. He pointed 
out with serious emphasis the words, ‘‘ Why call 
ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things I say ?”’ 
and the precept, ‘‘Let your light so shine be- 
fore men, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven. 
As we read together these and other similar 
sentences from the Master’s lips, I felt I 
touched the spring which fed the beautiful 
life-service I beheld. So this was the man 
the skeptics and socialists called ’’the last of 
the Christians.’’ Thus by this name did they 
unwittingly acknowledge the grace and purity 
of the religion they rejected. Thus did they 
express their judgment as to the character 
and worth of the mass of religious profession 
by which they were surrounded, their sense of 
the fact that it had lost its truth and reality; 
thus did they confess, however, that the Spirit 
of Christ had not wholly left the world, that 
there was still one in their midst who pos- 
sessed and exemplified it. ‘‘The last of the 
Christians?”’ Was he the last? Of course 
. not, but these men called him so. What did 
they see, and what did they fail to see, to lead 
them to give this man such a name? In the 
churches they saw well-dressed people and 
heard good words; but here they saw a plain 
man doing good deeds. Here was the clear 
shining of a Christian life. This is what is 
wanted: more genuine followers of Jesus Christ, 
of the power of whose great example we read: 
“‘the life was the light of men.’’ In this 
age of profession and preaching, of books 
and churches, what is most of all needed for 
the enlightenment and Christianization of an 
unbelieving and alienated world is just “‘living 
epistles, known and read of all men.’’-—Re- 
gions Beyond. 


every part. So the full beauty of every life 
can never be developed until the sunlight of 
God’s grace shines throughit, and transfigures 
its smallest details. 
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Samuel Tuke—His Life, Works and Thoughts. 


(Continued from page 123.) 


As the educational interests promoted by 
the Tukes, in and about York, have been men- 
tioned in an earlier paper of this series, it is 
thought the reader might be interested to enter 
more particularly into Samuel Tuke’s labors 
as an educator, few taking a more active and 
prominent part in the effort to secure the 
blessings of a ‘‘training, both of the heart 
and mind, for all the duties of life and for fit- | 
ness to enter into eternity.”’ 

He co-operated with the British and For- 
eign School Society, supervising the schools 
of that society in his own city, and advocating 
its principles for adoption throughout Great 
Britain. A school for poor girls, next to his 
own home, was entirely supported by him, 
his daughter sharing the care of it. 

‘*It was, however,’’ says Charles Tylor, ‘‘to 
the improvement and progress of education 
in his own Society, that he directed his chief 
attention’’ He had been one of the founders 
of ‘‘Bootham’’ and ‘‘The Mount’’ Schools, 
both opened about 1830, at York, for the 
children of Friends and had taken a full share 
of the management of Ackworth School. In 
connection with the latter Institution, he was 
one of the founders of the Friends’ Educa- 
tional Society. 

‘It was at the gathering of this Associa- 
tion, held at the times of the Ackworth Gen- 
eral Meetings, during the forties, that Sam- 
uel Tuke, its president, delivered his luminous 
exposition of the philosophy of education. 
These expositions were largely deduced from 
the facts elicited by his own historical re- 
searches, and now, after the lapse of many 
years, remain eloquent reminders that man 
cannot be put into an educational lathe to be 
turned out like a piece of furniture; that 
whilst schools have their service of exceeding 
value, and whilst teacher’s labor is one of the 
noblest of professions, yet to parents is given 
in the Divine economy an influence which can- 
not be delegated to anyone. The historical 
facts are of singular interest and significance; 
the philosophical reflections display an intimate 
knowledge of the human heart, and are ex- 
pressed in nervous English’’* 

Samuel Tuke wrote five papers on the ‘‘Past 
Proceedings and Experience of the Society of 
Friends in connection with the Education of 
Youth,’’ 1848 of which the following are a 
portion of the concluding paragraphs: 

“The judgment now appears pretty much 
fixed in the Society, that the boarding-school 
system, conducted as ours now is, has on the 
whole a decided advantage over that of village 
or town day-schools. But the boarding-school 
is to be considered as the ally of, not the sub- 
stitute for, parental education. We believe, 
indeed, tnat this idea needs to be more fully 
received, and that parents need to feel still 
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THE full beauty of the smallest leaf—its 
living green, its wonderful tracery, its ex- 
quisitely-formed tissue—can be seen only when 
the sunlight shines through it, transfiguring 






* John S. Rountree in Friends Quarterly Examiner, 
Fourth Month, 1895. 





























more than they do that they are the chief 
educators of their children, and that it is but 
a small portion of that great work which can 
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be devolved upon the masters and mistresses 
of our schools. 

‘‘The charge of intructors is, indeed, a very 
weighty one. The years which are spent at 
school include one of the most important pe- 
riods of life; body and mind are expanding, 
the will strengthens, the passions unfold, the 
judgment is still weak. The least part of 
education at this period, important as it is, is 
the mere communication of knowledge. The 
formation of right habits, intellectual and 
moral, the fixing in the mind of Christian 
principles of action and the subjection of them 
to the will, are of infinitely more importance 
to the welfare, we might say, to the greatness 
of the*future man, than the largest accumula- 
tion of art and science. Well may we inquire, 
Who is sufficient for these things? And we 
are bound to answer, that with man it is im- 
possible, but with God all things are possible; 
and the meek and humble follower of the 
Saviour in this noble calling will not want a 
portion of that heavenly wisdom, which, though 
in its operation, it be often less striking to the 
outward eye than that which is merely human, 
works in harmony with Divine grace, and has a 
power in it which is seen in its ultimate effect. 
Faith, hope, love, must be the sustaining watch- 
words of the Christian instructor. 

‘*To recur, however, to the parent: we be- 
lieve that the character of the future man is 
often laid in very early life. Education be- 
gins in the cradle, and every action and cir- 
cumstance which occurs in the presence of the 
child, has a share of influence on his future 
character. The gentle restraints by which 
the mother controls the little obstreperous 
infant, her sweet smiles of love, her reproving 
eye, induce habits, thoughts, feelings, in the 
little pupil, and are the earliest, and perhaps 
the most precious, lessons of our lives; and 
they who think, or act as if they thought, that 
infancy has only to be fed and to be pleased, 
and that it is no time for moral training, com- 
mit an error which perhaps no future. labor 
may be able to remedy. 

‘*Not less important is the work of training 
in the subsequent stages of childhood. The 
opening mind is very sensible of impressions 
from without, and is the subject of strong 
internal tendencies within. The germs of all 
that constitute man are shooting forth. If 
the evil passions are not restrained, they will 
gather strength with the years of the child. 
Much more, however, is to be done by example, 
and by a steady gentle rule in regard to its 
conduct, than by didactic lessons. Above all, 
it is important to cherish that tender fear of 
offending its heavenly Father, which is often 
found to prevail in the very early period of 
life, and which is greatly encouraged by in- 
struction in Divine things, and by the example 
of those who are walking in the fear of God. 
On the other hand, the early touches of Divine 
grace are liable to be dispelled by a contrary 
conduct; the child’s mind may be discouraged 
and hardened; and thus, it may be said, the 
way of the Lord, in that rectification of the 
heart which is alone of Him, is obstructed or 
prevented. 

‘*The work of education is undoubtedly very 
extensive, and includes in its perfect exhibition, 
arts which all do not possess; but really Chris- 
tian parents, sensible of the responsibility of 
the trust reposed in them, alive to the influ- 
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ence of surrounding circumstances upon the ' 
minds of their children, aware of the inward 


motions of sin which are ever springing up, 
and seeking for Divine help from day to day 
to curb and repress them, have the power to 
exercise the most important part of the great 
art of framing an immortal being. They cannot 
be ignorant, from their own experience, of 
the Divine ways; they have in their hands 
the Holy Scriptures, in which the hatefulness 
of sin in the Divine sight, and the true reme- 
dies for all the evils of our fallen nature, are 
clearly set forth; these, especially in the his- 
tory of the lowly Jesus, and in the message of 
mercy to man through Him, are ‘milk for the 
babes,’ as well as ‘meat for those of. riper 
years.’ There are represented the best pre- 
cepts of human action; there is exhibited the 
only perfect example of godliness in the hu- 
man form; and there are to be found the gra- 
cious promises of Christ’s spiritual presence 
as the observer of the heart, the reprover of 
sin, and the sympathizing helper of his chil- 
dren. These things carefully and freely im- 
pressed upon the youthful mind, the firm, 
steady, but gentle repression of evil action, 
the example of a truly Christian walk, the 
prayers of a fervent spirit, constitute the 
means by which, under the Divine blessing, 
the great work of right education is to be 
mainly carried on; and in this work we believe 
they will have the largest measure of success, 
who, however small may be their natural tal- 
ents, or their attainments, know most of the 
subjection of self to the Divine law, and in 
whose hearts the love of God in Jesus Christ 
is most abundantly shed abroad. Yet we fear 
there is great tendency in the present day, to 
amore superficial system, to methods which 
lie much on the surface, but which do little 
to invigorate the understanding and inure it to 
habits of patient labor, or really to rectify 
the will by the establishment of new principles 
of action in the heart.’’ 

It was almost with prophetic vision that 
Samuel Tuke wrote to Josiah Foster, sixty years 
ago, concerning the probabilities of the Romish 
Church extending its baneful influence in Eng- 
land, viz: “‘ Laudism is growing very fast in the 
church. I believe it will be rife, if not ram- 
pant, by and by, and that the Church of Eng- 
land will have a heavy shake. 

“It is surprising what things we hear now- 
a-days in Society and read in books and news- 
papers from men who, ten years ago, would 
have repelled them with indignation. The 
question of church imposition, yea or nay, has 
I believe, to be tried, and in England, too. 

“Probably the men of whom I am speaking 
are not quite prepared for the utmost coercive 
measures; but their principles lead to, and I 
do not think that anything but the want of 
power will prevent their resorting to the ut- 
most coercion, to persecution. 

“They may be said to constitute a moral 
pestilence, directed by a hand which brushes 
away all paltry barriers and preventions which 
man has raised, as a storm would do a spider’s 
web. Man will have a religion. The color or 
dress may depend upon the taste of the day; 
but the essential form of all false religions is 
the same ; it is always cruel. Happy it is that 
moral as well as physical evils are under the 
control of an Omnipotent Being, who can say 
to them when they have accomplished the work 
































movement which threatens the strongholds of 
Protestantism on both sides of the Atlantic, it 
becomes all, who appreciate the essential] need 
of maintaining, inviolate, those spiritual con- 
ceptions for which our forefathers in the Truth 
suffered so much, to be alive to the aggressive 
efforts of this movement. 


says in regard to usual missionary effort, viz: 
“T cannot avoid thinking there is a strong 
feeling pervading the Society increasingly, 
that the great work of the world’s regenera- 
tion is to be effected by human planning and 
combination, and that methods which we can- 
not altogether approve as truly Christian are 
allowable and necessary in these great plans of 
moral improvement, the end sanctifying the 
means. 


these efforts and those of a decidedly religious 
kind, the one as requiring spiritual guidance and 
the other as not requiring it, is, I think, not 
sound. “‘ May not each individual be privileged 
to know what is fit for him with reference to 
his spiritual health; and is not the part we 
take in public affairs, and in association with 
others for good objects subject to this direc- 
tion and guidance?” 


cellent obituary notices of departed worthies, 
was edited by Samuel Tuke in the ’forties, and 
his thoughts are clearly set forth in the pref- 
ace, viz: “If the life have not borne evidence 
of the renewed man or there has not been that 
godly sorrow which worketh repentance not 
to be repented of, there is, we apprehend, little 
dependence to be placed, either on the belief 
of the doctrine of Christ’s sacrifice, or on any 
peace, quiet, or resignation, which any may 
have experienced in the prospect of death.” 






than when reviewing the literature of our own 
Society—a literature as valuable as it is unique 
for spiritual experience. 






vice, and will long form an important part of 


kind in order to bring them under his perfect 


to which they were sent, ‘ Hitherto thou shalt 
go and no further, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.” 


When we consider the present ritualistic 


It is instructive to read what Samuel Tuke 


“ The distinction which is made in respect to 


The Annual Monitor, containing so many ex- 


In no line of reading was he more at home 


In a letter to his daughter Maria, dated 


eleventh of First Month, 1846, Samuel Tuke 
says : “I would not besorry if some of our old 
controversial works had, when they had served 
their day, been buried with their authors, as 
the warlike implements of heroes were wont to 
be; but speaking of the writings of the early 
Friends generally, and especially their memoirs, 


I believe they have not yet finished their ser- 
the history of the Lord’s dealings with man- 


reign. Rightly used, too, I believe those writ- 
ings are valuable waymarks and checks against 
that sliding back to which we are so prone. 
One must acknowledge that the history of the 
church has been too much like that of the roll- 
ing of the stone up the mountain, often stick- 
ing fast at the point to which extraordinary 
efforts had urged it, and perhaps, still oftener, 
receding from the point attained. 

“Yet the former is a better starting point 
than’ the latter, when a renewed energy is 
found to put the shoulder to the work; and so, 
lamentable, as it is, to see men content to lie 
down by the deeds of their fathers withovt 
seeking for their living energy. I think it 






































would be much to be regretted if their staves, 
fixed deep in the hill, were pulled up and 
thrown away.” 


(To be continued.) 


Starfish and Oyster. 


The oyster when at home lives in a hard 
lime shell which nicely protects him from the 
attack of enemies. Man, with his tools, can 
open the shell and remove the soft animal, but 
besides man the oyster has few foes. Oddly 
enough, his greatest foe is not, as might be 
expected, an animal with powerful jaws and 
strong teeth, but one wholly without jaws. It 
is the common starfish, so common everywhere 
at the seashore. 

Now, the starfish is a soft, flexible creature, 
very sluggish, seemingly helpless and utterly 
unable to attack such an animal as the oyster. 
Its mouth, which is in the centre of the disk, 
has no teeth or jaws. Howcan such a helpless 
creature open the formidable oyster shell and 
get at the animal concealed within? 

Its method of doing so is odd enough. It 
first clasps the oyster in its arms, wrapping 
its five arms around the shell tightly. Having 
thus seized the oyster, it quietly waits. Just 
exactly what happens next even our scientists 
do not exactly know. The two shells of the 
oyster are held together by a hinge which is 
opened by a spring. The spring is so adjusted 
that the shells will be pushed open unless they 
are held togetlier by the muscles. Some sci- 
entists tell us that, after the starfish has held 
the oyster for awhile, the oyster opens its 





shell in order to get food, and the star-fish, 


that has been waiting for this, now injects into 
the shell a little reddish liquid. This acts as 
a poison, paralyzing the muscles, and thus 
making it impossible for the animal to close its 
shell. Others tell us that the process is sim- 
pler, and that the starfish simply holds the 
shells tightly together until the oyster is 
smothered. As soon as it is stupefied by the 
suffocation the muscles relax and the shell 
opens. 

Whichever of these two accounts is true, it 
is certain that after a little the oyster shells 
fly open. Now comes the oddest feature of 
all. The stomach of the starfish is very large 
and elastic, and it is now thrown out of the 
animal’s mouth much as one would turn a bag 
inside out. This stomach is then thrust within 
the oyster shell, and wrapped around the soft 
animal, beginning at once to digest it.—H. W. 
Conn, in St. Nicholas. 


_—s 


Look at the wonderful manner in which 
God our Father has contrived a supply for the 
thirst of his children in hot countries. He 
has placed amid the burning sands of Africa a 
plant whose leaf, twisted round like a cruet, 
is always filled with a large glassful of fresh 
water. The gullet of this cruet is shut up by 
the end of the leaf itself so as to prevent the 
water from evaporating. Inthe same hot land 
God has planted a great tree, called Boa by 
the natives, the trunk of which is of great size 
and hollowed like a cistern. In the rainy sea- 
sons it is filled with water, which continues 
fresh and cool in the greatest heats, by means 
of the tufted foliage which crowns its summit 
In some of the parched and rocky islands of 
the West Indies there is found a tree, called 
the Water Lianno, so full of sap that if you 
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For “ THe FRIEND.” 

THE CHRISTIAN PILGRIM. 
Simply trusting in the Saviour 

To supply his daily needs; 
Only going at his bidding 

Wheresoe’er his Spirit leads; 
Caring not for worldly pleasure— 
Idle ease, or languid leisure. 


I wish to relate another occurrence which took 
place the following winter. A neighbor who 
had been an invalid, died suddenly. Death 
so near us seemed to be a great terror to me, 
feeling I was not at all prepared for such an 
hour. Some of her neighbors and even her 
own husband had expressed doubts about her 
sickness being of as dangerous a character as 
she thought it to be. They said if she would 
get up and go to work she would be better. 
But she told them she should die, and when it 
really proved so, they exclaimed, ‘‘We will 
never say so of another poor creature.’’ I felt 
like leaving this as a warning to all not to 
judge of the afflictions of others, for surely 
they need our sympathy instead of censure. 

In the spring of 1844 we moved toa place 
more remotely situated, which I felt was good 
for us. More retirement and time for reading 
and meditation, but the farm proved to be wet, 
and we traded land with a man eighteen miles 
away, at Spring Meeting. 

His wife was afflicted, and wanted to live near 
her father, Eleazer Bales. She died not long 
afterward; we were well pleased with our new 
home, often feeling thankful to kind Prov- 
idence for the many blessings bestowed on us 
poor unworthy creatures. Plenty of food and 
clothing, good health, a pleasant meeting which 
was mostly held in silence. The best of meet- 
ings when it is a live silence. Soon after we 
moved, I became very uneasy about the way I 
dressed, especially my full bordered cap. It 
was such a very great cross to wear a plain 
one that 1 went to meeting without any for 
some time. I felt that I could not wear such 
as | had worn any more. Sometimes I could 
say, ‘‘The spirit is willing; but the flesh how 
weak!’ I did not want to be deceived and 
often queried, ‘‘Am I getting too strict?’’ 
Having learned some of the snares of the 
great deciever in time past, I often craved to 
be able to do right in every thing. So, after 
some days of struggling for the right and 
against the wrong, | saw clearly that it was 
my duty to wear a plain cap, and keep to the 
same. I did so and my reward was sweet 
peace, and in addition the approval of my dear 
husband. This within itself, was a small thing, 
yet to me it was a great trial to appear among 
those of my own age in plainer clothes than 
they. I often desired to be led aright in all 
things and to be helped to guard my conversa- 
tion that I might not offend my dear Saviour, 
and was favored with peace that this world 
cannot give neither can it take away. 

We all had the enjoyment of good health 
for more than a year, except that my dear 
husband had a catarrh in his head, with which 
he suffered extremely for six weeks. In the 
spring of 1845 I had a long and severe sick- 
ness, in which my life was despaired of. When 
the doctor told me there would be a change 
within three days for better or worse, it did not 
alarm me, but casting myself upon the Father 
of all our sure mercies, I felt a sweet calm. 
In three days the disease began to yield to the 
treatment. I recovered sufficiently to be able 
to attend our Yearly Meeting, held at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, near one hundred miles away, 
that fall. I went as one that was hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness, desiring the 
all sustaining food for the soul above every- 
thing else in this world. And I can say to the 
praise of my heavenly Father, that my empty 


soul was filled to the full of his loving pres- 
ence. 

One night at our boarding place, after Scrip- 
ture reading, my heart was filled to the over- 
flowing, yes, like unto a vessel wanting vent. 

The power of the Lord was so upon me that 
I trembled and shook. An aged Friend pres- 
ent spoke very encouragingly to some whom 
he felt the Lord was calling into service. So 
great was the power over me at that time that 
I could have exclaimed, ‘‘I am the one.’’ But 
the magnitude of the work appeared so great 
for one so poor as I felt myself to be, and the 
fear that I might bring dishonor on the truth, 
caused me to sit trembling till the sitting broke 
up. I soon left the room to relieve my feel- 
ings in a flood of tears. A dear young woman 
followed me out and said, ‘‘Ruth, I believe 
thee had something for us to-night. How I 
do wish thee had spoken what was on thy mind, 
for I believe it was for me.’’ This I could 
not deny. Some years afterward she became 
a minister. I believe the Lord had great 
compassion on me. I suffered for the night, 
imploring Him to strengthen my faith; yet 1 
felt I could easier have given up my natural 
life, if that was what was required, than to be 
called to tell to others what the Lord had done 
for my soul. I returned home after meeting 
ended, feeling glad I went and somewhat 
strengthened in the inner man. Yet I believe 
I should have received a greater reward of 
peace, if obedience had kept pace with knowl- 
edge. 


When the way is dark and gloomy, 
Praising God for floods of light 
Which shall burst upon his vision 
In the morning of the night— 
O, the wealth of heart-felt praises 
That the earnest Christian raises! 


Thus he goes upon a journey 
To a kingdom of renown, 
Where the least may be the greatest, 
For each servant wears a crown. 
Then, O hasten, time, in flying! 
For that city he is sighing. 
KE. NEWLIN Stour. 


Strikes Not Invited. 


A few years ago a pamphlet on the best 
methods of settling the difficulties between 
capital and labor fell into the hands of D. N. 
Burke, who was at that time United States 
Consul at Malaga, Spain and led him to write 
an account of two cotton mills that stood side 
by side in that city. For forty years one 
of them had been distracted by strikes, while 
in the other, employing about 2,000 opera- 
tives, for all that time there had been harmony 
and mutual confidence between employer and 
employees. In a letter to the ‘‘American Hu- 
mane Educational Society,’’ he writes: 

‘*How, during all these years, in which so 
many changes have taken place, has there 
been no strike, no grumbling, no unrest, no 
complaints, no whisper of discontent? Have 
higher wages been paid in this mill than in the 
other? No. Have the hours of labor been 
fewer? No. Has the work been less laborious 
or fatiguing than inthe other? No. Isthere 
a different class of persons employed in this 
mill than the other? No. It is simply this: 
Don Carlos Larios, the owner of the mill and 
the employer of the operatives, has applied the 
law of kindness to his employees. He, in 
fact, substituted the law of kindness for 
the practice of greed. If an employee was 
sick, he sent a doctor to look after him 
and paid for the necessary medicines. In 
case the employee’s illness continued, he 
paid on recovery the wages the person 
would have received had he or she been at 
work during the time. In case of the death 
of the employee, the wages went to the family 
of the deceased, and besides, if the circum- 
stances of the family were such as to require 
it, he defrayed the expenses of burial. When 
his operatives married, he helped to ‘‘set 
them up’’ in housekeeping by presenting to 
the married couple several household articles 
which are indispensable for those entering such 
a state. Extraordinary diligence and care 
on the part of the employee in his or her work, 
or greater activity displayed by an operative, 
was duly recompensed in some way at some 
time by the proprietor of the mill; and every 
operative being aware of this sought to do his 
very best’’—Our Dumb Animals. 

To this we add the following from ‘‘Social 
Service’’: ‘‘Capitol, labor and conscience, with 
the knowledge that we are our brother’s keeper, 
must eventually bring all right-minded employ- 





(To be concluded.) 





BISMARCK ON THE EVILS OF ORATORY.— 
After the deluge of campaign oratory to which 
the country has been subjected, many will be 
interested in reading what Bismarck had to 
say on the orator, and the degree of influence 
that should be allowed him in the affairs of a 
nation. 

**Eloquence is a gift that at the present 
day exercises an influence disproportionate to 
its value and is estimated beyond its real worth. 

A good speaker must be a poet, approxi- 
mately, and may not therefore restrict himself 
with mathematical precision to the truth. He 
must know how to goad, incite; must be easily 
inflamed in order to be able to inflame others; 
but I think that a good speaker could seldom 
be a good whist-player, seldom a good chess- 
player, more seldom a reliable statesman. 
The element of good nature must predomi- 
nate in him, not that of sagacity, and I believe, 
indeed, that strictly in conformity with the 
physical constitution of man a good speaker 
and a cool judge may never be found united 
in the same person. I remind you of all the 
qualities of Mephisto, of the courage of the 
lion, of the speed of the stag, and you remem- 
ber that all these were never found combined 
in one body: and so eloquence may be seen 
dangerously overshadowing intelligence, suffic- 
ing for the crowd without opinions, but a man 
of keen deliberation, capable of sure, exact 
consideration, the man to whom the conduct 
of large and important affairs is confided with 
satisfactory results, can hardly be what is called 
a good speaker. Whether one of the results 
of the present development of our civilization 
may be a remedy for this evil of eloquence, I 
do not know; but the fact that the evil is 
recognized is already a half remedy.’’—Liter- 

ary Digest. 
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ers to the conviction that the personal welfare 
of their employees will assuredly be financially 
profitable in their business relations, as well 
as the satisfaction to their consciences in hav- 
ing ameliorated and benefited their fellowman”’ 


Family Discipline a Century Ago. 

Little Johnnie was an only son and the pet of 
his older sisters, as well as the joy and pride 
of his parents, and indeed of the whole parish. 
He was almost invariably remembered in the 
generous gifts brought to the parsonage, and 
a cake and a big red apple or a saucer of pump- 
kin pie was almost sure to be brought for 
‘*Master Johnnie.”’ 

When he was about four years old he was 
invited with his father and mother to spend 
the day with some wealthy parishioners, who 
had also an only son about Johnnie’s age. 

It was a grand dinner and other distinguished 
guests were there. But Henry, unlike his 
little visitor, was accustomed to rule his house- 
hold. The pudding was very nice and accord- 
ing to the prevalent custom was placed upon 
the table at the beginning of the meal. 

*‘T want my pudden’’ vociferated young 
Henry. He was hushed for atime with lumps 
of sugar and a good deal of cajoling. But the 
family could pay little attention to their guests. 
It soon became, ‘‘I will have my pudden.”’ 
With cries and kicks he soon let himself down 
from his high chair and lay upon the floor and 
screamed. This could not be borne and the 
mother hushed the cries with, ‘‘There, there, 
Henry! Be a good boy and don’t cry anymore 
and you shall have your pudding.’’ His plate 
was filled and quiet was restored. 

Little Johnnie looked on with wonder and 
evident admiration. Here was a hero and a 
conqueror, his thoughtful face seemed to say, 
though he did not put it in those words. The 
next morning at breakfast Johnnie didn’t want 
his usual porringer of nice bread and milk. He 
wanted something which he knew he had not 
been allowed to have. With a little fear and 
trembling he declared ‘‘I will have it.’’ His 
parents looked their astonishment; but watched 
the game. Presently he too kicked and 
screamed, and then scrambled down from his 
high chair and lay upon the floor in the most 
approved fashion. 

His mother rose calmly from the table, took 
Master Johnnie by his head and heels, carried 
him to an adjoining room and laying him upon 
the floor said, ‘‘I thought we brought our lit- 
tle boy home with us last night. If we made 
a mistake and brought Henry we will leave 
him here till they send for him.’’ She went 
out and shut the door. Johnnie pounded on 
the door and kicked and cried for a few minutes. 

Then all was still. After a time there was a 
tiny, timid knock. ‘‘Who is there.’’ asked the 
mother. ‘‘It is your dear little boy, come 
back again.’’ 

Johnnie was in his mother’ arm, sobbing his 
sorrow and asking to be forgiven, and as he 
told us himself in his old age, ‘‘It was the 
first and the only time that I ever tried to 
manage my mother.’’—Sarah French Abbott. 


The Dukhobors. 


Joseph Barcroft, of, Cambridge, in the Lon- 
don Meeting for Sufferings, told of his recent 
visit to the Dukhobor settlements in Canada. 
These emigrants are now planted out in vil- 





lages over a district embracing 2,500 square 
miles. He had been in about half these vil- 
lages. The majority of the cottages had two 
rooms, large and asmall, and are built of wood, 
but otherwise not unlike the cottages of Ireland 
or Scotland. In many cases more than one 
family would be in the one cottage, where 
the men were away either working at a dis- 
tance or in exile in Siberia. Some of the 
villages are organized on a communal basis of 
property, others on an individualistic. So 
far as experience yet shows, there is little in 
favor of either as superior to the other in 
outward prosperity. In most there is still pov- 
erty; but in certain areas this is not destitu- 
tion. The most backward district is that of 
the Cyprus emigrants, who seem less pushing 
and enterprising, or else have had circum- 
stances more against them. The great question 
now, however, is that of education. The real 
aim of J. Barcroft’s journey was to ascertain 

























these were forthcoming. He visited a colony 







had lived for a couple of months, and for a 
month one of these had held aschool. It was 
opened on the basis of a teacher who spoke no 
Russian and some forty scholars who spoke no 
English. Yet at the end of four weeks a num- 











in English, could do simple multiplication fairly, 













learning English. 




























He will bring it to pass.”’ 





























cation. 






















capacity for being teachers 


should learn English. 


how far there is an opening for educators if 


of seven villages where two women Friends 


ber of the children, both boys and girls, could 
understand and read and write easy sentences 


addition less readily, and subtraction rather 
faultily. His impression was that néither the 
teacher nor scholars were backward, and that 
there is material well worth educating. The 
Dukhobors have especially good memories, due 
perhaps to the habit of committing so large a 
part of the Psalter to memory. He found other 
colonies also anxious for the opportunity of 


The heavy burden upon even the most back- 
ward colonies is largely due to the lack of edu- 
cation, and consequent inability to understand 
their relationship to others. This burden could 
be relieved if some would take the trouble to 
educate them. He did not profess that edu- 
cation alone would cure their ills, but it would 
open the way for that knowledge of their 
neighbor which would broaden their lives in 
every way. Are there any in this country who 
will help to bear the burden of these poor 
people? In conclusion, he could testify from 
his own experience to the fulfilment of the 
promise, “Commit thy way unto the Lord, and 





























John Bellows repeated that what is wanted 
is one or more Friends who would take up this 
work as a real religious service—some young 
women Friends, perhaps, who would go and 
train a few Dukhobor girls to become teachers 
amongst their people. They are, however, 
so suspicious of Government influence that they 
will not accept State assistance even or edu- 


M. A. Marriage Allen hoped Friends would 
feel this service laid upon them. She knew 
from experience in Cyprus that the children 
are not backward in learning, and has still 
the names of some boys who seemed to show 


Samuel Rogers, of Toronto, said the Cana- 
dian Government is really desirous to help 
the Dukhobors, and to that end anxious they 
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The Title “Society of Friends.” 
To the Editor of the [London] Friend: 


Dear Friend: — Thy correspondent “ En- 
quirer ” has opened up an interesting question. 
I send herewith such information as I have 
ready to hand on the subject, and perhaps 
other correspondents may be able to follow it 
up. 
George Whitehead, in his “Christian Pro- 
gress,” speaking of the year 1654, uses the 
term “Friends” repeatedly, and it was used at 
a very early date by George Fox and others. 
The Yearly Meeting’s Epistle of 1682 begins 
“Dear Friends and Brethren,” and the word 
“Friends” with a capital letter is freely used. 
The Epistle of 1684 is headed “ Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends.” In the first volume of suffer- 
ings, from which Besse compiled his work, I 
find these words: “In these two volumes are 
some of ye sufferings (being many more and 
great) of ye people of God (now vulgarly and 
scornfully called Quakers, first called Ye Chil- 
dren of Light),” &c. In the first Yearly Meet- 
ing minute-book is a letter dated sixteenth of 
Eleventh Month, 1668, commencing with the 
words “‘ Deare friends.” There is also the ex- 
pression “friends at London,” and “ friends 
were considering,” and “friends are generally 
well here.” The Yearly Meeting minutes com- 
mence with the year 1672, and I find the words, 
“ At a General Meeting of Friends for the Na- 
tion.” 

Marriage certificates that I have looked at 
between 1687 and 1715 speak of the “ People of 
God called Quakers.” Some from 1737 to 1768 
use the expression “ People called Quakers.” 
The marriage Regulations in 1861 have the 
words “Friends, commonly called Quakers,” 
and in 1873 the Marriage Regulations use the 
words “‘ Our Religious Society.” 

The 1834 edition of the Book of Discipline 
seems to be the one that first has “ Religious 
Society of Friends ” in its title-page. 

Turning to Joseph Smith’s Catalogue, under 
the heading “ Friends.” I find the words “So- 
ciety of Friends” freely used after 1790; but 
Society is also used in 1780 ina title ** A Short 
Vindication of the Religious Society of the 
People called Quakers” (vol. i: p. 766). 

Looking back amongst broadsides, &c., I find 
an address of the Morning Meeting, 1776, 
containing the words “Our Society;” 1770 a 
paper put out by Mary Hinde “To Such of the 
Society, 1765, again in an official document 
put out by the Two Weeks’ Meeting, I find 
“ Practice of the Society.” In 1737 in “Seven 
Queries proposed in print by Friends in Ire- 
land, &c., I find the words “‘ Good of the whole 
Society.” In 1716 in a very neat little speech 
made by George Whitehead in presenting an 
address to George I., he speaks of the “ An- 
nual Assembly held for the Religious Concerns 
of their Society ” (see Whitehead’s “Christian 
Progress,” p. 686). 

It is evident the word “Society” was used 
more. or less all through last century, but it 
does not appear frequently on the official docu- 
ments, which generally speak of the “ People 
called Quakers.’—Thine sincerely, 

ISAAC SHARP. 


DEVONSHIRE Housk, 12, Bishops gate Without, 
London, E. C., Third Month 8th, 1900. 








The only good name worth having is that 
which blossoms from a good life. 
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For “ THe Frienp.” 


What Paul Learned. 




























unlearn all. God soon led him, as He did 


taches itself, and row after row of pins is sent 
his servant Moses, into the quiet solitudes 


at regular intervals to be placed in the papers. 



































































































































































. Paul, as Saul of Tarsus, was a diligent|of Arabia, and there He taught him, as |—Christian Work. 
. scholar. Like as Moses became learned in| Paul says. “ButI certify you, brethren, that = 
“ the wisdom of the Egyptians so did Saul in| the gospel which was preached of me is not “Make Us a Speech. 
3 that of the Greeks. But, being a Jew, his| after man. For! neither received it ofman,| A tramp asked for a free drink in a saloon. 
it father sent him up to Jerusalem to a famous | neither was I taught it but by the revelation of | The request was granted, and when in the act 
Doctor of the Law, Gamaliel, to be instructed | Jesus Christ” (Gal. i: 11, 12). God was now | of drinking the proffered beverage, one of the 
> in the Divine laws as given by Moses. How | his teacher by his Spirit, like as, ere sin had young men present exclaimed: 
: well he learned, how zealous he became, his | blighted God’s creation, Adam walked holy|" “Stop! Make us a speech. It is a poor 
at career soon showed. The followers of Jesus, | with God in Eden’s garden, with free access to | jiquor that doesn’t unloosen a man’s tongue.” 
: whom Pilate at the Jews’ demand had crucified, | the tree of life; and Paul now learnt that in| The tramp hastily swallowed the drink, and as 
s were becoming numerous; and the rulers of | this newer dispensation, as God’s prophet the rich liquor coursed through his blood, he 
d the Jews had hoped to have crushed forever | spoke, “all shall be taught of God.” straightened himself and stood before them 
d this sect (as they called it) when they had| Like as Moses was a servant sent Of| with a grace and dignity that all his rags and 
t- caused the death of Jesus. But those who be-| God to Israel, so now Paul is sent of Christ as | girt could not obscure. 
r- lieved Jesus to be the Christ, the promised his servant to the far off Gentiles, for “Is He “Gentlemen,” he said, “I look to-night at 
I Anointed King and Saviour, upheld by a power | the God of the Jews only? is He not of the| yoy and myself, and it seems to me I look 
re inexplicable to the Jews, not only promulgated | Gentiles also? Yes, of the Gentiles also”| ypon the picture of my lost manhood. This 
id his teachings in Jerusalem, but persecuted | (Rom. iii: 30). ets bloated face was once as young and handsome 
1d there, fled, spreading the doctrines to far off) Paul then had learned in himself that though | as yours. This shambling figure once walked 
il- Gentile cities. Saul of Tarsus knew one of richly endowed with natural gifts, having had as proudly as yours, 4 man in the world of men. 
te these, where Greek culture was in high esteem; | access to all the sacred writings of the Jews,|], too, once had a home and friends and posi- 
of and there, like as in a quiet field, a flock of | having sat under the most famous teacher and | tion. I‘had a wife as beautiful as an artist’s 
be Jesus’ disciples flourished and increased. Here | expounder of the Holy Scriptures, zealous in| dream, and I dropped the priceless pearl of 
z- it was at Antioch these Greeks recognizing a | himself to know and to do the Divine will as| her honor and respect in the wine-cup, Cleo- 
ds religion in them distinct from Judaism, first | made known in the Scriptures, he had found patra-like, saw it dissolve and quaffed it down 
ly called them after Christ Jesus, “Christians,” | after all, to his sorrow and grief, that he |in the brimming draught. I had children as 
2 because they themselves claimed that Christ | could not find in these that peace in his con-| sweet and as lovely as the flowers of spring, 
is gave to them of his spirit, which made them | science toward God which he so earnestly | and saw them fade and die under the blighting 
. what they were. sought, but when through faith and God’s reve-| eyrses of a drunkard father. I had a home 
Obtaining letters from the rulers of the} lation of himself through Christin his appear-| where love lit the flame upon the altar and 
at Jews as a warrant to arrest these and bring} ing to him, and by his teaching him by his| ministered before it, and I put out the holy 
of them bound to Jerusalem to be scourged in | spirit, Paul found peace and joy inexpressible. | fre and darkness and desolation reigned in its 
38 the synagogue, Saul with his attendants sets | Now in his love to Jesus and in love to his| steaq 1 had aspirations and ambitions that 
” out, like a sheriff and his posse, in our day. _| fellow-man, no hardships were too great, n0| soared as high as the morning star, and broke 
“ No better fitted officer for the purpose could | dangers but he could brave them, to bring} and bruised their beautiful wings, and at last 
7 they have chosen. Learned, zealous, at home | others to what he himself enjoyed. Many were | strangled them, that I might be tortured with 
he in Hebrew or in Greek, in Moses’ law or that | the lessons he had yet to learn, but how well| their cries no more. To-dav I am husband 
of Syria, “verily thinking within himself that | he learned, how faithfully he obeyed, the end | without wife, a father without a child, a tramp 
ae he did God service;” he now draws near to An-| tells it all, when he solemnly declares, “1) with no home to call his own, a man in whom 
es tioch fully equipped. At Jerusalem, foremost | have fought a good fight, 1 have finished my | every good impulse is dead. And all swallowed 
in persecution, though yet but a young man, | course, I have kept the faith; henceforth there up in the maelstrom of drink.” 
ler the witnesses of the death of Stephen, the|is laid up for me a crown of righteousness | “The tramp ceased speaking. The glass fell 
ie. proto-martyr, laid down their garments at his | which the Lord, the righteous judge shall give | trom his nerveless fingers and shivered it into 
ut feet; nor was Saul, as Ananias said, unknown | me at that day; and not to me only, but unto| 4 thousand fragments on the floor. The swing- 
wrt in Antioch, and all who knew did fear. all them also that love his appearing” (2 Tim.| ing doors pushed open and shut again, and 
he But One, whose omniscient eye had seen and | iv: 7, 8). when the little group about the bar looked up 
known him, ere as a babe Saul hung upon the (Te be continued.) the tramp was gone.—Selected. 
ad breast, and by whose grace he had attained to — —- 
76 manhood and goodly gifts, beholds him; but How PINS ARE MADE.—First, areel of brass} “THou wilt think, perhaps I am express- 
3 Saul as yet, like gentle Samuel, knew not the | wire is taken of suitable thickness. The wire|ing myself rather earnestly; but it is in- 
~ Lord, only as he had learned of man; and now | passes over a straightening board, after which | deed my conviction that from despising the 
nt he finds he had learned all wrong. His pride | it is seized by two jaws, and a cutter descends | day of small things many have fallen by little 
nd and haughtiness laid low, his anger subdued, | and cuts it off, leaving a projecting part for a| and little; and that, if ever these rise again to 
a “ trembling and astonished” when amidst a head. On the withdrawal of the cutter a ham- usefulness in our Society, it must be by close 
— shining light, like as Moses at the burning | mer flies forward and makes a head on the pin; | attention to what they are too apt to consider 
ale bush, he heard a voice calling him by name, | then the jaws open and the pin drops on a| minor particulars, which, in my view of them, 
oh “Saul! Saul!” Deeply humbled in this near | finely ground metal plate, with the heads up-| are only portions of a chain from which, 
a approach to Divinity, well might Saul ask, | ward, until the end to be pointed comes into} whether we apply the figure to a law of na- 
‘a ““ Who art thou, Lord?” and Jesus revealed | contact with a cylindrical roller with a grind-| ture or grace, whatever link we strike dis- 
ns himself to Saul as Him whom Saul did perse-| ing surface, which soon puts a fine point on| organizes the whole.”—Jonathan Hutchinson. 
on cute, whilst worrying his harmless sheep and|the pins. They then fall into a box ready to — 
lambs. Christ’s glory, too great for human| receive them, and are ready for the second} “AND thou, Solomon, my son, know thou 
sod eye, had left Saul blind, and for three days and| stage. After they are yellowed, or cleaned, | the God of thy father, if thou serve Him with 
+ it nights he tasted nothing, till a servant of the| they are tinned, or whitened, as it is called. |a perfect heart and a willing mind, He will be 
eu. Lord, Ananias, was sent to preach the Lord | The pins are now ready to be placed in papers. | found of thee, but if thou desert Him, He will 
ple Jesus, to open Saul’s eyes, and that he might | One girl feeds a machine with pins, and an-| cast thee off forever.” It is the transgression 
be filled with the Holy Ghost, as a chosen ves-| other supplies the machine with paper. The | of the Divine law in the soul and disobedience 
sel to carry the glad tidings of salvation to| pins fall into a box, the bottom of which is| to the light of truth, as therein manifested, 
far off kings and peoples. made of small, square steel bars, sufficiently | that occasions the withdrawal of the Holy 
But Saul, when changed in name as in na-| wide apart to let the shank of the pin fall| Spirit, and the casting off forever. It is the 
ture, and called Paul, had yet very much to| through, but not the head. As soon as the] refusal of man to let the Lord have dominion 
hat learn of Christ. Nor did he go to man, for had | pins have fallen through the bottom of the | over him, and reign and rule in his heart that 


he not done so before? And had now to 





box and the rows are complete, the bottom de- | causes the desertion of grace.— Selected. 
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IN life, troubles will come, which seem as if 
they would never pass away. The night and 
the storm look as if they would last forever, 
but the calm and the morning can not be 
stayed ; the storm in its very nature is tran- 
sient.—George MacDonald. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniteD StaTes.—The election for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, on the 6th inst., resulted 
in the election of McKinley and Roosevelt, the Republican 
nominees for President and Vice-President. 

The reply of the State Department to the Anglo-Ger- 
man note respecting the maintenance of the territorial 
integrity of China and open trade in the coast and river 
ports of that country, reiterates the adhesion of the 
American Government to these principles as declared in 
previous notes to the Powers. 

Statistics given of actions in the Philippine Islands 
from Second Month 4th, 1899, to Sixth Month 30th, 1900, 
show 33 officers and 476 men killed and 147 officers and 
2076 men wounded. 

A grand total of $338,000,000 of exports of manufac- 
tures in the nine months ending with Ninth Month, 1900, 
is reported, which is three times as great as in the cor- 
responding months of 1890, and nearly two and one-half 
times as great as in the same months of 1895. 

In competition with European manufacturers an Ameri- 
can steel company, has obtained an order for $5,000,000 
worth of rolling stock for South African railways. 

Dr. H. V. Hilprecht has recently returned to Philadel- 
phia from an expedition which has been carrying on exca- 
vations at Nippur, in ancient Babylonia, about seventy 
miles south of Bagdad. Ina large mound rising 100 to 
200 feet above the desert, has been found an ancient 
temple of Bel or Baal, containing thousands of tablets re- 
cording the history of dynasties running back to 4000 
years B.C. The value of this discovery Dr. Hilprecht says 
can hardly be overestimated. The library of clay tablets 
contained writings not only in the character used 2200 
years before the Christian era, which were the very latest 
tablets in the library, but the majority were in the cunei- 
form characters peculiar to the more ancient writings. 
They cover every branch of the literature of that early 
period, long before the day of Abraham, and tell of a 
civilization of which no word has come down to us. 

Big Bald Knob, on the border line of Bedford and 
Somerset counties, 3000 feet above sea level, has been 
ascertained by E. Matley, a Pennsylvania Railroad en- 
gineer, to be the highest point in Pennsylvania. 

United States Indian Agent Shoefelt, in charge of the 
Union Agency, whose jurisdiction comprises the five civil- 
ized tribes in the Indian territory, protests in his annual 
report against the unlawful occupation of the Indian lands 
and urges rigid Congressional legislation to protect the 
Indian citizens against the encroachment of aggressive and 
grasping whites. Of 2000 complaints filed against non- 
citizens by Indians in the past fiscal year, a large majority 
were against white men who in the past had intruded 
themselves upon the Indians and had gained their confi- 
dence to a sufficient degree to secure possession of their 
prospective allotments, and after having secured posses- 
sion refused either to pay rent or to vacate, thus prevent- 
ing the Indians from receiving any rents or profits there- 
from. Many of the Indians are too poor to institute suit 
for possession and therefore are left helpless. The total 
population of the “ Five Civilized Tribes” is estimated at 
84,750, comprising 20,250 Choctaws and freedmen, 10,- 
500 Chickasaws and freedmen, 16,000 Creeks and freed- 
men, 35,000 Cherokees and freedmen and 3000 Seminoles, 
and their lands comprise a total of 19,776,286 acres. 

The total population of the United States is 76,295,220, 
an increase of 13,225,464 in the past ten years, or nearly 
21 per cent. The population of Pennsylvania is 6,301,- 
365, an increase of 1,043,351 in ten years. The number 
of Indians, exclusive of those in the Indian Territory is 
145,282. The population of the State of Vermont, as an- 
nounced by the Census Bureau, is 343,641, against 332,422 
in 1890. This is an increase of 11,219, or 3.3 per cent. 

It is said that during the present century 400 human 
lives, $125,000,000 and 200 ships have been lost in fruit- 
less efforts to find the North Pole. 

The Auditor of the Post-office Department for the year 
ending Sixth Month 30th, 1900 shows that the total rev- 
enues for the Department for that period were $102,354,- 
579 and the expenditures $107,249,298, leaving a deficit 
of $4,894,718. The report shows that while the popula- 
tion of the country has increased 19 to 1 in 110 years, and 
the wealth of the people 40 to 1, the number of post- 
offices has increased 1000 to 1 and the revenues of the 
service 2700 to 1. 

Smallpox has broken out on a number of Indian reser- 


vations in the West, and it is feared that when the cold 
weather sets in the epidemic will become more widespread 
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and assume a more malignant form. Every effort is , duty along the line of march, but they were unable to 


making to stay its progress, and the Indian Bureau is for- 
warding vaccine virus to the various agencies. 

In the report of General Randall, commanding the De- 
partment of Alaska he devotes considerable space to the 
natives of Alaska, and says that the Esquimau has been 
unnoticed by those he has befriended, and has been al- 
lowed to die for the lack of proper care and food. For 
years he has extended his hospitality to adventurous 
white men, and his hut has been the shelter for ship- 
wrecked sailor and frost-bitten miner. From all points, 
Cape York, Port Clarence, Topek, Galofin Bay, Yukon 
River and elsewhere, reports have been received of sick- 
ness, starvation and mortality so great that it promised 
to wipe out almost the entire race. In closing this par- 
ticular feature of his report, General Randall says: “ In 
many parts of the United States provision has been made 
for the Indian. Reservations have been set apart for 
him, and food and clothing supplied. In Alaska it was 
not necessary heretofore to do much, but the great rush 
of white men that followed the discoveries of gold has 
completely changed everything. The game and fur-bearing 
animals have about disappeared and the natives’ means of 
sustenance are gone. I therefore recommend that the 
Government afford some relief to the natives until such 
time as they can take care of themselves.” 

There were 376 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 20 less than the previous 
week and 5 less than the corresponding week of 1899. Of 
the foregoing, 196 were males and 180 females: 46 died 
of consumption; 35 of inflammation of the lungs and sur- 
rounding membranes; 18 of diphtheria; 12 of apoplexy; 
12 of cancer, and 7 of typhoid fever. 

Cotton closed on a basis of 9}%c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.30 to $2.50; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.35 to $3.50; Western winter, straight, 
$3.40 to $3.65; spring, straight, $3.65 to $3.90; city mills, 
straight, $3.45 to $3.65. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 73} to 73%c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 42? to 43c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 28 to 28%c. 

BreF CATTLE. — Extra, 54 to 5$c.; good, 5 to 54c. ; me- 
dium, 43 to 4#c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Extra, 4} to 44c.; good, 32 to 4c.; 
common, 1} to 2; spring lambs, 3 to 5c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 7 to 7ic. 

FoREIGN.—The Chinese Minister at Paris has cabled to 
Emperor Kwang-Su, urging him to return to Pekin, point- 
ing out that it would greatly facilitate the peace nego- 
tiations. 

Private letters from German soldiers in China tell of 
frightful tortures and slaughter of Chinese in battles by 
German troops. No quarter was given. The scenes are 
said to be indescribable. 

From all the evidence obtainable, it appears certain 
that the Dowager Empress was the actual instigator of 
the recent troubles in China, and this is the view taken 
by the allied Powers, who seem practically united on the 
proposition that the Empress Dowager must not further 
participate in the affairs of China, and that she must be 
removed to a point where she will exercise no influence 
upon the Imperial Government. 

By the unanimous verdict of the foreign Ministers at 
Pekin, eleven high Chinese officials, including Prince Tuan, 
are condemned to death. Three of the Boxer leaders have 
already taken their own lives. 

The agents of the American Bible Society in Shanghai 
states that the total number of Protestant missionaries 
and their children known to have been massacred, as the 
result of the anti-foreign movement in China, and con- 
cerning whose deaths there cannot be a reasonable doubt, 
is 98. Protestant converts killed are numbered by the 
thousand. Fifty-five Catholic missionaries are reported 
as killed and in the northern provinces, including Man- 
churia; between 15,000 and 20,000 Catholic converts were 
murdered by the Boxers. 

By means of Marconi’s instruments the Belgian packet 
steamer Princess Clementine, while nearing Dover pier 
on the 3rd instant, exchanged words with Ostend across 
nearly fifty miles at sea. The only connection between 
the ship and shore was a wire hoop at the topmast. When 
the Belgian authorities have formally approved the sys- 
tem of wireless telegraphy, it will be extended to all 
other Belgian packets. 

Before a meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science in the Ninth Month, W. H. Preece 
announced that he had been able by wireless telegraphy 
to convey audible speech six to eight miles across sea 
without wires. 

The City Imperial Volunteers, returning from South 


Africa, marched through London on the 29th ult., along 






manage the crowds, and the occasion was transformed 
by drunken men into a scene of extraordinary violence, 
during which many persons were injured and several killed. 

A severe earthquake has recently occurred at Caracas, 
Venezuela, killing fifteen persons, injuring many others, 
and doing great damage to property. 

According to Yokohama advices the Buddhists of Japan 
are making great efforts to celebrate the beginning of 
the new century by active missionary work. 

An enterprising farmer in Switzerland has turned the 
force of a convenient stream into power, and generates 
an electric current strong enough to run a planing ma- 
chine, a fruit crusher, a threshing machine and a pump. 
The peasants come from miles around to gaze in aston- 
ishment at a farmhouse and stable brilliantly illuminated 
with electric lamps of sixteen and thirty-two candle 
power. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from S. E. Hunt, N. J., $2, vol. 74; George 
Sykes, Agent, England, £21 5 shillings, being 10s. each 
for himself, Mary Ashby, John Anderson, Robert Bigland, 
John Bellows, R. B. Brockbank, Birmingham Friends 
Reading Society, R. H. Clark, A. Cheal, Stephen Cumber- 
land, Thomas Francis, William Graham, W. B. Gibbins, 
Jane Hall, William Knowles, Elizabeth Knowles, Thomas 
Knowles, J. A. Braithwaite, W. J. LeTall, Joseph Lamb, 
W. C. McCheane, Anna Moorhouse, Wm. R. Nash, Daniel 
Pickard, George Pitt, John Sykes, Eliza M. Southall, J. H. 
Shield, Isaac Sharp, James Stewart, F. B. Sainty, C. W. 
Thomson, John Wood, Lucy W. Walker, J. H. Walker, 
F. E. Wright, William Williamson and Ellen K. Watkins ; 
and 5 shillings each for E. and G. Brodrib and James G. 
Smeal, and 14 s. 5 d. for P. T. Moffat, 14 s. 4 d. for E. C. 
Thompson, and 13 s. for T. de Chrouschoff. 


NOTICES. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—or convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.19 a. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 

¢ EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Wirt the approval by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
of a religious concern of William C. Allen, a meeting for 
Divine worship is appointed to be held in Western District 
Meeting-house, on Twelfth Street below Market Street, on 
Fourth-day, Eleventh Month 14th, at 7.45 Pp. M.; at which 
Friends and attenders generally, including especially our 
younger members, are invited to be present. 


Public Meeting Landowne, Pa. 


A meeting for worship is appointed by authority of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa., to be held in the meeting- 
house at Lansdowne, Pa., Fifth-day evening, the 15th 
inst., at eight o’clock. 





Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth St., Phila. 


Open on week-days from 11.80 A. M. to 2 P. M. and 
from 3 P. M. to 6 P. M. 

The following books have been added to the juvenile 
collection:— 

BLAISDELL, A. F.—Stories from English History. 

Brooks, E. S.—True Story of Lafayette. 

CHAPLIN, F. P. and Humphrey, F. A.—Litte Folks of 
other Lands. 

CocHRANE, Robert.—Four Hundred Animal Stories. 

Eppy, S. J.—Friends and Helpers. 

Lonc, W. J.—Ways of Wood Folk. 

MARDEN, O. S.—Winning Out. 

RHOADES, L. I.—Story of Philadelphia. 

SANFoRD, D. P.—Little Folks at Brookside. 

TAPPAN, E. M.—In the Days of Alfred the Great. 








Diep, at the residence of his brother-in-law, Jonathan 
B. Woods, near Mt. Gilead, 0., Tenth Month 20, 1900, 
STEPHEN JACKSON, a member of Springville Meeting, Ia., 
in his eighty-fourth year. Himself and wife had attended 
Ohio Yearly Meeting at Barnesville, O., and on their re- 
turn home stopped here for a visit among relatives, where 
he was seized with typhoid pneumonia. 

——., at Cragsmoor, New York, Eighth Month 26th, 
1900, HANNAH B. Wray, widow of Joseph B. Wray, and 
daughter of the late James and Lydia B. Kite, in the fifty- 
fourth year of her age ; a beloved member and overseer 
of New York Monthly Meeting. 








